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•wn heait may tell you that there is fomething amifs, nor 
ov er -icmp ulouf ly purfue it when you are not confcious to 
yourfdf of notable failings. Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 

. rains were but preparatory in fome meajure, and the 
violence and confummation of the deluge depended upon the 
disruption of the great abyfs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

8 . Proportionate time ; mufical time. 

Amaryllis breathes thy fecret pains, 

And thy fond heart beats meafure to thy drains. Prior . 

9. Motion harmonically regulated. 

My legs can keep no meafure in delight, 

When my poor heart no meafure keeps in grief: 

'l herefore no dancing, girl, fome other fport. Shakefp, 

As when the dars in their sethereal race, 

At length have roll’d around the liquid fpace, 

From the fame point of heav’n their courfe advance, 

And move in meafures of their former dance. Dryden. 

10. A (lately dance. This fenfe is, I believe, obfolete. 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, a 

meafure and a cinque pace; the fird fuit is hot and hafty, like 
a Scotch jig, and full as fantadical; the wedding mannerly, 
modeft as a meafure, full of date and anchentry. Shakefpeare . 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 

Our ftern alarms chang’d to merry meetings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful meafures. Shakefpeare. 

11. Moderation; not excefs. 

O love, be moderate, allay thy edlafy ; 

In meafure rein thy joy, fcant this excefs ; 

I feel too much thy bleffing, make it lefs. 

For fear I furfeit. " Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Hell hath enlarged herfelf, and opened her mouth without 
meafure. If a% vi. 14. 

2 2. Limit; boundary. In the fame fenfe is 
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Lord, make me to know mine end, and the meafure of 
my days what it is, that I may know how frail I am. Pfal. 

23. Any thing adjuded. 

He only lived according to nature, the other by ill cuf- 
toms, and meafures taken by other mens eyes and tongues. 

Taylor's holy living. 

Chrid reveals to us the meafures according to which God 
will proceed in difpenfing his rewards. Smalridge's Sermons. 

14. Syllables metrically numbered ; metre. 

I addreded them to a lady, and affefted the foftnefs of ex- 
preffion, and the fmoothnefs of meafure , rather than the 
height of thought. Dryden. 

The numbers themfelves, though of the heroick meafure , 
fhould be the fmoothed imaginable. Pope. 

15. Tune; proportionate notes. 

The joyous nymphs and light-foot fairies. 

Which thither came to hear their mufick fweet. 

And to the meafures of their melodies 
Did learn to move their nimble-fhifting feet. Spenfer. 

16. Mean of adlion; mean to an end. 

His majedy found what wrong jneafures he had taken in 
the conferring that trull, and lamented his error. Clarendon. 

XJ. To have hard meafure ; to be hardly dealt by. 

To Me'asure. v. a. [mefurer , French ; menfuro , Latin.] 

1. To compute the quantity of any thing by fome fettled rule. 

Archidamus having received from Philip, after the vi&ory 
of Cheronea, proud letters, writ back, that if he meafured 
his own fhadow he would find it no longer than it was before 
his viaory. Bacon's Apophth. 

2. To pafs through ; to judge of extent by marching over. 

A true devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To meafure kingdoms with his feeble Heps. Shakefpeare. 

I’ll tell thee all my whole device 
At the park-gate; and therefore hade away, 

For we mufi: meafure twenty miles to-day. Shakejpeai e. 

The veflel ploughs the fea. 

And meafures back with fpeed her former way. Dryden. 

3. To judge of quantity or extent, or greatnefs. 

Great are thy works, Jehovah; infinite 
Thv pow’r! What thought can meafure thee, or tongue _ 
Relate thee ? Milton's Par. Loji, b. vu. 

4.. Toadjufl; to proportion. 

To fecure a contented fpirit, meafure your defires by your 
fortunes, not your fortunes by your defires. uy or. 

Silver is the inflrument as well as meafure of commerce; 
and ’tis by the quantity of filver he gets for any commodity in 
exchange that he jneafures the value of the commo lty e 

fells. . . L 

r. To mark out in dated quantities. 

What thou feed is that portion of eternity which is called 
time, meafured out by the fun, andreaching^om thebegm- 
ning of the world to its conlummation. Addijon s Speftato . 

6 . To allot or didribute by meafure. 
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Me'asurer. n.f. [from meafure.] One that meafures 

m ? a f ure -~\ II is applied to a calf 
furing dlftin8Ulftled m US enS ' h from another but by 

When lufty Ihepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the red out-go 
So far, but that the bed are meas'ring cads, 

Their emulation and their padime lads. 

Meat. n.f [met, French.] 

1. Fledi to be eaten. 

To his father he fent ten {he affies laden with corn, and 
bread, and meat, for his father by the way. Gen. xW 2? 

Urmvorae, and birds of prey, are no good meat ; but the 
reafon is, rather the cholenck nature of thofe birds than their 
ceding upon fledi; for pewets and ducks feed upon fleffi and 
yet are good meat. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N° 8co 

There was a multitude of excifes; as, the vedtigal macelli 
a tax upon meat. 

2. rood in general. 

Never words were mufick to thine ear, 

And never meat fweet-favour’d in thy tade, 

Unlefs I fpake or carv’d. Shakefp. Gomedy of Errours. 
Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats ; but God {hall 
dedroyboth. 1 Cor. vi. iv 

Me a ted. adj. [from jneat.J Fed ; foddered. 

Strong oxen and horfes, wel {hod and wel clad, 

Wei meated and ufed. Tuffers Hujb. 

Meathe. n.f. [medd, Welfti, unde mede, meddwi ebrius 
fum.] Drink. 

For drink the grape 

She cruflies, inoffenfive mud, and meathes 

From many a berry. Milton's Par. LoJl, b. v. 

Me'azling. part, generally called mizzling. See Mizzle. 
The air feels more moid when the water is in fmall than 
in great drops; in meazling and foaking rain, than in great 
{bowers. Arbuthnot on Air . 

Mecha'nical. ladj. [mechanics, Lat. mechanise, French; 

Mecha'nick. 5 from >ti^«»ij.] 

1. Mean; fervile; of mean occupation. 

Know you not, being mechanical , you ought not walk upon 
a labouring day, without the fign of your profefiion ? Shai. 

Hang him, mechanical falt-butter rogue; I will dare him 
out of his wits; I will hew him with my cudgel. Shakefp. 

Mechanick /laves, 

With greafy aprons, rules, and hammers, {hall 
Uplift us to the view. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To make a god, a hero y or a king, 

Defcend to a mechanick dialedl. RofconunWi 

2 . Condrudled by the laws of mechanicks. 

Many a fair precept in poetry is, like a feeming demon- 
dration in mathematicks, very fpecious in the diagram, but 
failing in the mechanick operation. Dryden, 

The main bufinefs of natural philofophy, is to argue from 
phenomena without feigning hypothefes, and to deduce caufes 
from effects till we come to the very fird caufe, which cer¬ 
tainly is not jnechanical ; and not only to unfold the mecha- 
nifm of the world, but chiefly to refolve thefe, and fuch like 
quedions. Newton s Opticks, 

3. Skilled in mechanicks. 

Mecha'nick. n.f. A manufacturer; a low workman. 

Do not bid me 

Dilmifs my foldiers, or capitulate 

Again with Rome’s mechanicks. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A third proves a very heavy philofopher, who poflibly would 
have made a good mechanick, and have done well enough at 
the ufeful philofophy of the fpade or the anvil. South, 

Mecha'nicks. n.f [1mechanica, Latin.] 

Dr. Wallis defines mechanicks to be the geometry of mo¬ 
tion, a mathematical fcience, which {hews the effects of 
powers, or moving forces, fo far as they are applied to en¬ 
gines, and demondrates the laws of motion. Hams. 

The rudiments of geography, with fomething of meeba- 
nicks, may be eafily conveyed into the minds of acute young 
perfons. Watts's Improvement of the Mina . 

Salmoneus was a great proficient in mechanicks, and inven¬ 
tor of a veflel which imitated thunder. 

Mechanically, adv. [from mechanick.'] According 0 

laws of mechanifm. . , , t . * n(r 

They fuppofe even the common animals that are in oemg, 

to have been formed mechanically among the red. 

Later philofophers feign hypothefes for explaining a j> 
mechanically, and refer other caufes to metaphyficks. Newton. 

Mechanicalness. 
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Mechanicalness. n.f. [from mechanick. ] 

I Agreeablenefs to the laws of mechanifm. 

In.f [^“ f F macfon ] es A ““ 
fn „ nr ftudvimr the condru&ion of machines. 

C Some were Igured like male, others like female femws, 
as mechanicians fpeak. 

Mecha'nism. n. f tnechantfme , French.J 
T Aaion according to mechanick laws. 

After the chyle has paffed through the lungs, nature con¬ 
tinues her ufual mechanifm , to convert it into animal fub- 
tinues nci j Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


dances. 


a He acknowledges nothing befides matter and motion ; lo 
that all mud be performed either by mechanifm or accident, 
cither of which is wholly unaccountable. _ Bentley. 

2. Condru&ion of parts depending on each other in any com¬ 
plicated fabrick. 

Mecho'acan. n. f . , . 

Mechoacan is a large root, twelve or fourteen inches long, 
and of the thicknefs of a man’s wrid, ufually divided into 
two branches at the bottom : what we fee of it is commonly 
cut tranfverfely into flices for the conveniency of drying it: 
its fird introduaion into Europe was about two hundred and 
twenty years ago : it is brought from the province of Me¬ 
choacan in South America, from whence it has its name : the 
plant which affords it is^a fpecies of bindweed, and its dalks, 
which are angular, and full of a refinous milky juice, climb 
upon every thing which dands near them : the root in pow¬ 
der is a gentle and mild purgative. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Meco'nium. n.f. [(XWCOVIOV.] 

1. Expreded juice of poppy . 

2. The fird excrement of children.. 

Infants new-born have a meconium , or fort of dark-colour¬ 
ed excrement in the bowels. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Me'dal. n.f. [medaille, Fr. probably from metallum , Lat.] 

j. An ancient coin. 

The Roman medals were their current money : when an 
a<5lion deferved to be recorded on a coin, it was dampt, and 
ifliied out of the mint. Addifcn's Guard. N°. 96. 

2. A piece damped in honour of fome remarkable performance. 

Meda'llick. n.f. [from medal.] Pertaining to medals; 

You will never, with all your medallick eloquence, perfuade 
Eugenius, that it is better to have a pocketful of Otho’s than 
of Jacobus’s. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Meda'llion. n.f. [medallion, Fr.] A large antique damp or 
medal. 

Medalions , in refpe£l of the other coins, were the fame as 
modern medals in refpedl of modern money. Addifon. 

JyIeda'llist. n.f. [medaillijie, Fr.] A man {killed or curious 
in medais. 

In the language of a medallift , you are not to look upon a 
cabinet of medals as a treafure of money, but of knowledge. 

Addifon on ancient Medals. 

To Me'ddle. v. n. [middelen, Dutch.] 

1. To have to do : in this fenfe it is always followed by with. 

It is reported that caffia, when gathered, is put into the 
/kins of beads newly flayed, which breeding worms, they 
devour the pith and marrow, and fo make it hollow; but 
meddle not with the back, becaufe it is bitter. Bacon . 

With the power of it upon the fpirits of men we will only 
meddle. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. N°. 945. 

I have thus far been an upright judge, not meddling with 
the defign nor difpofition. Dryden. 

2. To interpofe; to aft in any thing. 

For my part, I’ll not meddle nor make any farther. Shak. 

In every turn of date, without meddling on either fide, he 
has always been favourable to merit. Dryden. 

The civil lawyers have pretended to determine concerning 
the fucceflion of princes; but, by our author’s principles, 
have meddled in a matter that belongs not to them. Locke. 

What had thou to do to jneddle with the affairs of my fa¬ 
mily ? to difpofe of my edate, old boy ? Arbuthnot. 

J. To interpofe or intervene importunely or officioufly. 

Why fhould’d thou meddle to thy hurt. 2 Kings xiv. 10. 

It is an honour for a man to ceafe from drife : but everv 
fool will be meddling. p xx> f 

This meddling pried longs to be found a fool. Rowe. 

Let me {hake od th’ intrufive cares of day 

And lay the meddling fenfe all afide. Tbmfin’s Winter 

OtfofeT' * * E&0m ^ Fr ’ ] To raix > t0 “ingle! 

A meddled date of the orders of the gofpel, and the cere¬ 
monies of popery, is not the bed way to banifh popery. 

He that had well ycon’d his lere, Hooker, b. iv. 

Thus medled his talk with many a teare. 

Me ddler, n. f [from jneddle.] One who fc 
things in which he has no concern. 

dler!° but ffVTK fUCh 38 brIn S thee ^formation, as med- 

■> t accept of them in good part. Bacon 

1 h “ m -V be ‘PP 1 ^ to thofe that aflame to themfelve! 
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the merits of other mens fervices, meddlers, bonders, and 
impertinents. 

Meddlesome, adj. Intermeddling: as, a meddlefome, bujy 

body- . n . T . , Ilf 

MED I A'STINE, n.f [French; mediajhnum, Latin.] I he 
fimbriated body about which the guts are convolved. 

None of the membranes which inved the infide of the 
bread but may be the feat of this difeafe, the mediajhne as 
well as the pleura. < _ Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To Mediate . v.n. [from jnedius, Latin.] 

1. To interpofe as an equal friend to both parties ; to adl in¬ 
differently between contending parties ; to intercede. 

The corruption of manners in the world, we {ball find 
owing to fome mediating fchemes that offer to comprehend the 
different intereds of fill and religion. Rogers . 

2. To be between two. 

By being crowded, they exclude all other bodies that be¬ 
fore mediated between the parts of their body. Digby . 

To Medi'ate. v. a. 

1. To form by mediation. 

The earl made many profeflions of his defire to interpofe, 
and jnediate a good peace between the nations. Clarendon. 

I pofiefs chemids and corpufcularians of advantages by the 
confederacy I am mediating between them. Boyle. 

2. To limit by fomething in the middle. 

They dyled a double dep, that is, the fpace from the 
elevation of one foot to the fame foot fet down again, me¬ 
diated by a dep of the other foot a pace equal to five feet. 

Holder on Time, 

Mediate, adj. [mediat, French; jnedius, Latin.] 

1 . Interpofed ; intervening. 

Soon the jnediate clouds fhall be di/pell’d ; 

The fun fhall foon be face to face beheld. Prior , 

2, Middle; between two extremes. 

Anxious we hover in a mediate date. 

Betwixt infinity and nothing. Pj'ior. 

2. Adling as a means. Unufual. 

The mod important care of a new and vigorpus king, was 
his marriage for mediate eftablifliment of the royal line. 

Wotton's Life of Buckingham. 

Me'diately. adv. [from jnediate.] By a fecondary caufe; in 
fuch a manner that fomething acts between the fird caufe and 
the lad effecSl. 

God worketh all things amongd us mediately by fecondary 
means; the which means of our fafety being {hipping and 
fea-forces, are to be edeemed as his gifts, and then only 
available and beneficial when he vouchfafeth his grace to ufe 
them aright. . Raleigh's EJfays . 

Pedilent contagion is propagated immediately by converfing 
with infedled perions, and jnediately by pedilent feminaries 
propagated through the air. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Med 1 action, n.f. [mediation, French, from medius , Lat.] 

1. Interpofition; intervention; agency between two parties, 
praedifed by a common friend. 

Some nobler token I have kept apart 

For Livia and Odlavia, to induce 

Their mediation. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Noble offices thou may’d effebl 

Of mediation , after I am dead, 

Between his greatnefs and thy other brethren. Shakefpeare 

The king lought unto them to compofe thofe troubles beJ 
tween him and his fubjecls ; they accordingly interpofed their 
mediation in a round and princely manner. Bacon 

2. Agency; an intervenient power. 

The paffions have their refidence in the fenfitive appetite • 
for mafmuch as man is a compound of fleih as well as fpirit! 
the foul, during its abode in the body, does all things by the 
med,at,on of thefe paffions. Sa J, } ^ 

It IS utterly unconceivable, that inanimate brute matter 
without the mediat,on of forte immaterial being, fhould ope! 
rate upon other matter without mutual contaa. Bentley 
?‘J^ rceinon 5 emreat y for another. h 

MEDIATOR, n.f [mediateur, French.] 

1. Une that intervenes between two parties. 

You had found by experience the trouble of all mens con- 
f ° r r aIi matters t0 yourfelf, as a mediator between 

a An In? m ' f ° Vere,gn - hacm ' s Ad ^‘ *o File, ? 

2. An lnterceflor; an entreater for another; one who ufes his 

influence in favour of another. 1 h 

It is againd the fenfe of the law, to make faint? 1 

to be mediators between God and them %.? S 

3. One of the charaflers of our blelTed Saviour. Stdhn ^ e<U 

Man s friend, ins mediator, his defum’d 

Both ranfom and redeemer voluntary. 0 
MtW?' F^diawr" 1 m ‘ diat ° r B . elon S in S ‘0 t> me! 
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hrlEDiA tp.ix, n. f. fmediir T at 1 a r 1 ,. 

j \m.aiu., Lat.j A female mediator. Ainf 
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